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SURVIVALS OF ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 
IN BRITAIN, 

BY 

JOHN BELLOWS. 

(Read December 13th, 1898) 

The West of England, especially the district of which 
Gloucestershire may be taken as a centre, is rich in archi- 
tecture that shows a historical connection with the past ; 
and some of its public buildings which more than any 
other have preserved to us features of a very high antiquity 
are its pillared market-houses. As a whole they are 
quaint and homely rather than beautiful ; and possibly it 
is their very homeliness that has caused archaeologists 
to overlook the points which prove their true origin. 

When the Tolsey, or Town-house, of the City of Glou- 
cester was taken down in 1896,* there were exposed under 
its foundations the remains of some mediaeval structures ; 
and below these again there were found portions of a still 
earlier Roman building, which has been decided by George 
E. Fox and Edward Jones, the explorers of Silchester, to 
have been a Basilica, or place connected with the city 
administration in the Roman period. 

If we examine the old engraving [Plate IV., fig. l] of the 
Tolsey which was built previous to the one that has lately 
given place to the Wilts and Dorset Bank we shall notice 

• See the illustration at the end : the photo was taken just before its demolition. 
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three principal points in it. First, that it, too, has the 
Council Chamber in an upper floor; second, that it has very 
large and heavy sash vv^indows, which were copied, with 
modification, in the plate-glass lights of the late Tolsey ; 
and third, that the room stands upon pillars, and covers 
the side walk in the street, forming a portico. This older 
building dates from 1602. Where did the architect who 
designed this Tolsey of three centuries ago, get his idea 
of the covered gangway ? for it was certainly a survival, 
not ari innovation. An examination of the Roman build- 
ing on the same site gives us the clue ; for it, too, had a 
covered ambulatory ; and so had the Basilica at Silchester. 

The new Guildhall, which happens to stand on the site 
of the Roman Praetorium, is itself in some degree an 
evolution of the Tolsey which it replaces, inasmuch as it 
preserves the principal feature in the older building, which 
was the placing of the Council Chamber in the upper 
storey, instead of on the ground floor. 

This arrangement was the result of experience ; and it 
is clear that if the Tolsey has thus helped to determine the 
form of the newer building, it must in turn have received 
some impress from its predecessor : what it retained, with 
what it discontinued, make up the evolution we shall 
endeavour to follow. 

It is remarkable that while the City of Chester has been 
so far destroyed in the disturbances it has suffered, that 
even the main cross of the streets is displaced, yet it has 
retained the style of building which provides such covered 
ambulatories on a larger scale than any other town in 
Britain ; for in the Rows at Chester, with their two- 
storeyed covered passages, we have the parallel evolution 
to that which is offered by the Doge's Palace in Venice. 
The only differences are those arising from the purposes 
of a commercial building being different to those of one 
intended for official occupation [Plate IV., fig. 2.] 
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The houses in Pompeii and other Roman cities were 
buih, as our old timber-framed mansions are, with over- 
hanging storeys, and the same style still prevails in towns 
of Roman origin in the East : as for instance in Con- 
stantinople, especially in the Stamboul quarter. 

That the idea itself goes back to the BasiHca and the 
Agora may be seen from the description of the latter 
given by Vitruvius, and from the double-storied porticos 
in the Basilica represented on a coin of Lepidus [Plate V., 
fig. 2]. 

The origin of this style of building goes back to the 
East. In the hot summers of Central and Southern Asia 
the great desiderata were shade and air ; and this deter- 
mined the arrangement of every structure, from the 
shepherd's tent to the palace of the king. To go back to 
the simplest group of dwellings in the old world, we get 
a number of tents facing inward, to form a square with 
an open court in the centre for the cattle : this is the 
arrangement of every caravanserai in Asia to-day. 

In the larger and more permanent grouping of a town 
the same idea is kept in view ; and a square space near 
the gate serves as the Bazaar, round which the shops stand 
under shaded ambulatories. 

As the entrance of the town forms the market, it is also 
the most convenient spot for the administration of justice ; 
so that " the Gate " very early becomes the synonym 
for Court, as in Job's allusion (xxix., 7, 9) : " When 
I went out to the gate through the city . . . the Princes 
refrained talking" — which in western language would read 
" When I went to take my seat on the bench my fellow- 
magistrates gave me precedence." So in the Book of 
Esther, Mordecai sitting in the King's Gate is an orien- 
tahsm for his attendance at Court : and in more recent 
times the mistranslation into French, of Babi AH, has 
given us the nonsensical term " the Subhme Porte " 
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instead of " the Supreme Court " — for Bab is a gate in the 
sense of Court, and Al is the Arabic equivalent of the 
Hebrew El, " high " or " supreme," as in the name of the 
Supreme Being. 

In Greece, we find this combination of the market and 
the seat of justice in the Agora, which was at first a 
market square in front of the King's Palace, gradually 
developed into a set of porticoed buildings round a court, 
or courts, with ample shaded ambulatories, the elevation 
of one of which is shown in Plate IV., fig. 5. These 
buildings included 

1. The market and shops. 

2. The town offices. 

3. A temple for worship. 

4. The Court of Justice and the prison. 

This Court was presided over by the second Archon, who 
had to decide in matters connected with religion. As 
during the monarchy this had been the duty of the king, 
in his capacity of priest, the high magistrate on whom 
the office devolved when the monarchy was abolished, 
was styled the " Archon Basileus," or King-Archon, and 
the court-house itself was called the Stoa Basileios. 

About two centuries before Christ the Romans borrowed 
from the Greeks this combination of market and public 
buildings, which the higher civilization of the Greeks had 
so developed, and with it the Greek name of the Law- 
court, which they now termed the Basilica. At first the 
building was simply a pillared portico of two storeys — 
that is, without side walls, if we may judge from the repre- 
sentation of it on the coin of Lepidus, shown in Plate V., 
fig. 2. As its use extended, however, to parts of the 
Roman Empire where the climate made so much exposure 
impossible, side walls were added, the whole now forming 
a kind of cloister running round an unroofed or open 
square. 
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In the curious map of Roman Stations, known as 
Peutinger's, which has come down to us from probably 
the second or third century, thermal stations are depicted 
in this form of an ambulatory looking into an open square. 
[Plate IV., fig. 6]. Places in which there was a Pre- 
torium or Imperial Court of Justice, are also thus shown. 
Cologne (Colonia Agrippina), for example, is drawn as in 
the second block of fig. 6. 

If, however, the main building of the Basilica was open 
to all the winds, though it afforded shade from the heat, 
the law court itself was sheltered by a covered semi- 
circular building at the end. The seats rose in the form 
of an amphitheatre : the presiding judge in the centre, and 
his assessors {adsessoi'-es or those who sat with him ; i.e. 
advisers) on either hand of him. At the foot, across the 
chord of the arc a bar separated the " court " from the 
throng in the main building, and behind this was a low 
screen of lattice work or cancelli. The secretary who 
recorded the decisions of the judge sat inside this screen, 
and was therefore termed cancellarius, or, as we anglicise 
it, the chancellor. In some of the more magnificent 
basilicae the cancelli were replaced by a network of marble 
carving. 

Now let us see what the simple court of the Greek 
Archon had developed into under the Roman Empire, 
A restoration of the grandest of these buildings in Rome, 
the Basilica of Trajan, is shown in Plate V., fig. I. The 
atrium is no longer left open, but is roofed across with 
timber; the ceiling, 120 feet from the floor, covered with 
plates of gilded bronze. The great gallery that runs all 
round the building is guarded with gilded bronze railings, 
as in Santa Sophia, built by Justinian in Constantinople. 

The galleries, supported by the granite columns, were 
reached by outside stairs ; a thoroughly Eastern plan to 
which I shall again refer. 
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It is worth our while to pause for a moment and glance 
at the description Pliny gives (Epistle vi.) of the throng 
assembled in the galleries of the Basilica when he made 
one of his greatest orations in pleading before the court 
for an heiress of high rank who had been defrauded by 
her trustees. 

It was this use of the basilicas as halls of assembly that 
fitted them so well for places of worship, after Constantine 
had made Christianity the religion of the state ; when the 
seat of the judge in the apse at the end became the throne 
of the bishop, whose subordinate clergy took the places 
of the assessors of the court. 

The galleries, however, played a more important part 
in the Greek Church than in the Western, as they were 
allotted to the women of the congregation, who, in accord- 
ance with Eastern etiquette, had to sit apart from the men : 
a custom still maintained, as everyone knows, among the 
Jews and the Mahometans. Thus it happens that while, 
as women are not secluded in western lands, the abbeys 
and cathedrals replacing the basilica in these countries 
have mostly discontinued the galleries, in the East, on 
the other hand, the basilica itself has been displaced in 
favour of a building square in its ground plan, as better 
adapted for galleries, while at the same time it admits of 
being roofed with a dome. This has become the almost 
universal type of Greek buildings for worship, as in 
Russia, as well as of Mahometan mosques and Jewish 
synagogues ; Santa Sophia, in Constantinople, and the 
synagogue at Frankfort offering good typical examples of 
such gallery arrangement. 

While the retention of the atrium, or fore-court, with 
its covered colonnade as an approach to the basilica, had 
a distinct advantage in a hot country from the shade it 
afforded, yet it injured the architectural effect from its too 
great elongation. As, however, the covered ambulatory 
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was distinctly useful in a stormier climate such as that of 
Britain, as a place for exercise, we find the earlier archi- 
tects of the abbeys and cathedrals retained the atrium ; but 
they placed it at the side of the building instead of at the 
end. This change is well shown by a comparison of the 
original Basilica at Rome, which was demolished to make 
way for Michael Angelo's great cathedral, with the original 
cathedral of Canterbury [Plate IV., figs. 3, 4.] In other 
words, the atrium, with its covered walk in front, has 
become, in ecclesiastical architecture, the cloisters at the 
side of the main building, instead of remaining a fore-court. 

We must remember that this idea of an atrium, derived 
from Eastern lands, was a governing one in the architec- 
ture of all Greek and Roman mansions of importance, and 
of inns for the accommodation of travellers. Examples 
of such an arrangement in inns have come down to our 
own century in the " Tabard," the " Bull and Mouth," the 
"Talbot," the "White Hart," the "Four Swans," and 
the " Saracen's Head," hostelries in London [see Plate V., 
figs. 4, 5, 6] ; in the " George " at Hungerford, in the 
" Falcon " at Cambridge, in the " Ram " at Cirencester, of 
which I am able to give an engraving by Hogarth (see note 
on page 16,) and in the " New Inn " at Gloucester [Plate 
v., fig. 3.] This " New Inn," built nearly five centuries 
ago, is as real a survival of Roman architecture, as to its 
style, as the Colosseum itself. In most parts of Europe 
where the Roman influence was felt, similar inns still exist ; 
as for example at Bucharest, where one finds the same 
open galleries looking into a courtyard, built by the 
Roumanians of to-day, who are descended from Italian 
colonists, still speaking the language. 

It is worth noting for a moment that this Roman 
atrium of the old hostelries has left a mark on our EngUsh 
speech in a familiar word, the origin of which is not sus- 
pected perhaps by many EngHshmen. We call the room 
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in which Hquors are suppHed, in an inn, " the Bar." This 
usually stood in the gangway or entrance to the courtyard, 
where the " bar " was dropped to close the premises during 
the night. 

In many towns we have examples of the " bar " still 
occupying the same position; as in the "Greyhound" and 
" Talbot " Inns at Gloucester.* I remember hearing a 
story, when a boy, of some acrobat who had taken a 
hackney coach to one of the old inns in London, and 
who in passing the open window of the bar as he was being 
slowly driven through the narrow entrance, sprang into 
it. The driver got down from the box when he reached 
the courtyard — opened the door — and finding no " fare " 
within, remounted in no pleasant temper and drove back 
to his stand. On the way out, the " fare " sHpped from 
the bar back again through the carriage window un- 
suspected. On reaching the stand he put his head out 
and asked the man what he meant by driving him about in 
this way, when he had been ordered to go to the " Saracen's 
Head ? " The man moodily drove to his destination a 
second time, but on being tendered a half-guinea in com- 
pensation for his wasted time, he grimly refused it, with 
the significant remark, " No ! I won't touch your money ! 
I know who you are ! " 

Some of these old inns have retained interesting features 
of the Roman architecture besides the open galleries, all 
indicative of their oriental origin. The outside staircase 
is one of these, as shown in the beautiful " New Inn," at 
Gloucester [Plate V., fig. 3]. In the " Bull and Mouth," in 
Aldersgate Street, London [fig. 5 in the same plate], we see 
a modern casing put over such an outside staircase : a 
condescension to the less hardy ways we have got into ; 
or rather an adaptation to the chmate, for which Italian 
architecture was not really suited. Another feature is 

* The Talbot has been pulled down and re-built since these lines were put in type ! 
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the use of lattice-work for the railing of the galleries of 
the same inn. A piece of latticing is also visible in the 
" Talbot," an illustration of which appears in Plate V., 
fig. 6. This lattice or treUis will be referred to again. 

The courtyard surrounded by these galleries was often 
used for a place of assembly : and the scene described in 
the book of Acts, where the young man Eutychus fell 
down " from the third loft," doubtless refers to such a 
place. He had probably been sitting on the baluster of 
the upper gallery, listening to the preaching of the Apostle 
in the "Chamber," or, it might be, from the lower gallery 
opposite, when he fell asleep and lost his balance. Shakes- 
pear's and other plays used to be performed in the courts 
of London inns ; and a picture of such a performance in 
Queen Elizabeth's time is given as a frontispiece to the 
second volume of Cassell's " London." 

Typical examples of the open pillared market-houses 
which are so frequently met with in the specially Roman 
parts of Britain are given in Plate VL : Tetbury [fig. 1], 
Minchinhampton [fig. 2 ], Dursley [fig. 6 ], and Ross 
[fig. 5]. Those at Whitby and Luton [figs. 4 and 7] are 
shown for comparison ; and their similarity is striking. 
In each of these the building is of stone ; but beautiful 
market-houses were built of timber-framing in Hereford- 
shire : three of them by the same architect, John Adam, 
at Hereford, Ledbury, and Leominster, respectively. The 
town-hall of Leominster has been removed to the Grange, 
where it is now altered to a private dweUing-house ; but 
the illustration in Plate VL, fig. 3, shows its original state. 

Nearly all these old market-houses kept till a recent 
period the two-fold character they inherited from the 
Roman basilica, of places of business and rooms for the 
administration of justice : even the miniature but pictur- 
esque timber-framed one at Newent has its " magistrates' 
room " in the upper storey. It will be observed that one 
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architectural feature common to most of them is a bell- 
turret in the roof. These turrets are so exactly alike in 
form and in position, usually being in the centre, and not 
at the end of the roof (and this in market-halls widely 
separated both as to place and period,) that it is easier to 
believe them to have come from one common type than 
to be the results of undesigned coincidence. Thus in 
Plate VI. the turret at Minchinhampton, in Gloucester- 
shire [fig. 6] is exactly like that at Whitby in Yorkshire 
[fig. 4], and that at Luton, in Bedfordshire [fig. 7] ; while 
an old map of London shows precisely such another 
central belfry in a sketch marked " Honey Lane Market," 
off Fleet Street : a building that has long disappeared. 

It is interesting to note how, as markets introduced into 
all parts of the Roman Empire were also carried by 
traders beyond its limits, the same style of open ambu- 
latory was preserved in the buildings erected for holding 
them in, as in Northern Germany. Liibeck is a fine 
example [Plate VII., fig. l]. Another is afforded by the 
beautiful old Rathhaus of Schwalenberg [fig. 2] ; but here 
we see the cold of the German winter asserting the need 
of more shelter than is afforded by the open ambulatory. 
The rooms on the ground floor are not brought quite to 
the line of the street, but a survival of the ambulatory 
has kept a tiny space behind the pillars with just enough 
room for a cat to pass : certainly not for a burgomaster.* 

In Russia, which was beyond the reach of the Roman 
influence in the establishment of markets, the Eastern 
bazaar has determined the form of the " Dvors," which 
are sets of shops, as in Petersburg and Moscow, sur- 
rounded by covered ambulatories : clearly copied from 
those of a hotter chmate. 

Metz, a Roman city, has preserved a street of open 
arches which are still used as shops [Plate VII., fig. 6] ; 

* Similarly, the old houses in Hamburg imitate the Roman buildings by overhanging 
their upper storeys, but the projection of each storey is usually only about nine inches. 
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and many such examples may be seen in other parts of 
Roman Europe, notably in Berne ; while, to return to 
England, we find the tradition of the portico still 
leaving its mark, as it has done at Chester, upon the 
Roman towns of Winchester [Plate VII., fig. 4], Marl- 
borough, Totnes [fig. 3], and Bath [fig. 5]. In the latter 
city the covered pillar-way has been copied by one archi- 
tect after another till the last century. " Bath Street" has 
the side walks entirely under cover ; while the entrance to 
the Abbey Close and the Pump Room, which stands on 
the site of the Temple of Sul-Minerva, has precisely the 
arrangement of pillared shade that is indicated in the map 
of Peutinger, already alluded to. The original of this 
map was, as I have said, a kind of bird's-eye itinerary of 
the great Roman roads with their stations, in which the 
towns were indicated by a double tower such as guarded 
city gates, while places in which there were principal courts 
of justice were shown by sketches fike those on Plate IV., 
fig. 6. Thermae or Baths were also so indicated. What 
is sketched is evidently an ambulatory round three sides 
of an open court : the doors on the right representing 
entrances to rooms, while the front is a pillared portico 
carrying no rooms above it, precisely like that which the 
conservatism of architects has kept for the present approach 
to the Bath Pump Room and Abbey Close. 

The Peutinger sketches show no roof over the sheet of 
water answering to that which is an object of such interest 
to visitors to Bath. The Romans, carrying with them 
the same climatic ideas that determined the open market- 
houses, built their baths, even in Britain, open to the 
sky : and so they remained all through the middle ages ; 
for the hot spring at Bath was open to all weathers till 
after the Tudor times. It was simply a Roman Impluvium 
occupying the whole of the atrium. 

While the ground plan of medieval abbeys and cathe- 
drals preserves to us the fore-court of the Basilica, but 
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changed in its position, as the cloisters, the plan of the 
Roman Domus has been remarkably kept to in some 
of the old galleried inns. A good illustration is afforded 
by the New Inn at Gloucester, the arrangement of which 
is so precisely like that of the " house of the tragic poet " 
in Pompeii that the plan of the latter, as given in Smith's 
Dictionary of Antiquities [^Domus] would serve for it. 
[Plate VIIL, figs. 2, 3]. 

This plan shows the same narrow passage from the 
street as that leading to the courtyard of the New Inn, 
with shops on either side, entered from this passage, 
exactly as the " bar " in such inns was entered. 

Then both the Pompeian house and the New Inn have 
two courtyards, as have many other hostelries of the 
same type. This feature was universal in large Roman 
mansions, and in the Greek houses from which the plan 
was copied by the Romans. The reason for having two 
courts was the same as that which led to the building of 
galleries in the places of worship : i.e. the seclusion or partial 
seclusion of the women ; for while the outer court gave 
access to the men's apartments, and was the one in which 
strangers were received, the inner court, with its little 
garden, was surrounded by the apartments of the women. 
A comparison of the plan of a Greek house, from 
Bekkir, which is given in the article, Dovms, in Smith's 
Dictionary, already referred to, with that of the house of 
the tragic poet, and with one of Pansa's house, at Pompeii, 
makes this origin of Roman arrangement unmistakable. 
[Plate VIIL, figs. I, 2, 3]. 

While, however, the house of Pansa, and the Greek 
house, both have the passage leading to the inner court 
placed exactly opposite the street entrance — which is also 
the arrangement in the great Roman Villa at Woodchester, 
the house of the tragic poet has the entrance to the inner 
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court on the right hand of the outer one, exactly as we 
find it in the New Inn, as shown in Plate V., fig. 3. This 
secured greater privacy. 

An examination of pictures of several of the ancient 
inns in London shows that they were also constructed on 
the Roman plan of the double courtyard, and with the 
entrance to the inner one not in line with that of the 
outer. 

The elevation of some of these hostelries shows another 
survival no less remarkable than that just pointed out in 
the plan. Vitruvius advises that in building a house the 
southern wing, or side, should be one storey lower than 
the northern, in order to let the sun shine on the latter 
during part of the day. That this system has been followed 
from age to age is manifest from the examples of it still 
left to us. A glance at Plate V., fig. 3, will show the 
Vitruvian architecture of the two storeys on the southern 
side, and three on the northern, in the " New Inn " ; 
although the photograph from which the sketch is copied 
has been taken so as to foreshorten the " third loft," 
making it less striking than it really is. 

In smaller Greek houses, and those mansions in Turkey 
and Bulgaria which are copied from the Greeks, the separa- 
tion of the Harem apartments is made by placing them 
on the upper floor : one large room on each floor taking 
the place of the atrium ; the doors of the several chambers 
and other apartments opening directly into it, the windows 
of this central hall being all placed at one end of it ; pre- 
ferably on the north, for shade. 

In Constantinople (Stamboul) one can distinguish the 
houses of Turks from those of Armenians or other 
nationalities by the windows being fitted with trellis-work, 
or lattice, to screen the women from observation : and 
here, again, we have a Roman and pre-Roman survival. 
In Plate^VIIL, fig. 4, the lights over the gate of the temple 
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of Minerva at Athens, and another temple engraved on a 
Greek gem [fig. 7], show beautiful specimens of trellis 
windows, vi^hich preceded those of glass : and the lattice or 
diamond panes of our older windows owe their shape to 
the treUis of which they took the place. And not only 
their shape, but their very angle : for while this is not 
invariable, it is so generally of one standard that this cannot 
be the result of accident. Thus I find the angle of the 
panes in a window of Ann Hathaway's cottage, near 
Stratford-on-Avon, precisely the same as that of the glass 
in the oldest windows of the Crypt in Gloucester 
Cathedral, and of the panes in the lattice window of the 
old tower at Llantwit, Neath. This angle is the obtuse 
angle of a pentagon : and it is also very nearly that of the 
beautiful wall ornamentation in the Alhambra, imitating 
trellis, while it is precisely that of the trellis in the Greek 
temple shown on the gem and in the temple of Minerva, 
at Athens, shown in Plate VIII., fig. 4. 

But it is far older than the Greek temple ; for the wall- 
decoration of the Palace at Birs-Nimroud, which is com- 
posed of plugs of clay coloured and enamelled at the outer 
ends, is of exactly the same lattice pattern, or elongated 
trellis. 

Of course, in the modern developments of lattice work, 
there are often variations to suit odd measurements of the 
window-frame : the glazier simply dividing the total width 
and depth to avoid fractions of a pane in either direction : 
as in the window of the chamber occupied by Erasmus's 
servant at Queen's College, Cambridge, in which the pattern 
is shghtly broadened. 

How ancient the use of trellis is, in temples, is proved 
by a coin of Byblos, in Phoenicia, which shows the screen 
round the idol (Isis ?) in the cella, composed of lattice- 
work. [Plate VIII., fig 5]. In the Imperial palaces at 
Rome the inner doors were of trellis, known, like lattice 
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screens in the Courts, as cancelli: and the guard of 
such a door was, like the secretary of a judge, called 
cancellarius. Trellis doors offered the two-fold advant- 
age of giving free passage to air in hot weather, and of 
enabling the guard to see all who approached them. 
They could be screened from inside by curtains of purple 
cloth ; and so completely did this arrangement come to 
be associated with the court, that we find trellis and blue 
cloth formed part of the regal paraphernalia on the 
King's journeys in France in the middle ages.* In the 
"Nuremberg Chronicle" there is a quaint old engraving 
of the City of Buda, in which the King's palace is indi- 
cated by trellised galleries in a building standing on the 
same spot that is now occupied by the palace of the King 
of Hungary. 

Used as a railing, trellis is not only elegant in form, but 
it is stronger than balustrading, as each piece is sustained 
by the crossing of others. The bulwarks of ships are 
shown so constructed on some ancient coins. 

When large or heavy gates were of open work, the 
timbers were best placed at right angles. The inner gates 
of the City of Gloucester, which were taken down in the 
time of Charles II. and are now in our local museum, 
are made of three-inch bars of oak thus crossed, and 
fastened together with iron bolts [Plate VIII., fig. 6] ; and 
the upper portion of the " Traitors' Gate " in the Tower 
of London is similar, but with the timbers set diagonally 
[Plate VIII., fig. 8], as is the case in the trellis above the 
gates in the market-house at Ross [Plate VI., fig. 5.] 
Apropos of the trellis as a market-survival, there is a 
curious passage in the Confessions of Augustine, about a 

* See Article " Treillis " in Littre's large dictionary. An illustration of the word 
given from a MS of the 13th century runs thus ; 

"Toutes ses herberges estoient closes de treillis de fust, et par dehors estoient les 
treillis couvers de toilles yndes." [His quarters were always closed in with wooden trellis, 
and on the outer side the trellis was covered with blue cloths.] 
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friend of his, Alypius, being taken up on a charge of trying 
to break through the lead lattice-work of the silversmiths' 
bazaar in Rome. He had only just arrived in the city, 
when, hearing a noise, he got up to the place from which 
it came, and found the trellis partly cut through, and an 
axe lying by it. A boy who had done this had just made 
his escape : and while Alypius was trying to get at the 
bottom of the affair, the guards came upon him, and took 
him to prison on a charge of endeavouring to commit a 
burglary. In a few hours, however, a friend of some 
standing came to his aid, and he was released. 

The Roman (overhanging) style of building was fully 
in vogue in Britain until the Stuart period ; and was taken 
across the Atlantic by the early settlers to New England. 
Good examples are the old house with gables, and 
diamond-paned windows, at Salem, Mass., and Roger 
Williams' house in the same town. Engravings of these 
interesting specimens are given in Drake's ''Making of 
Nezv England" pp. 150, 151. 



NOTE ON THE RAM INN, CIRENCESTER 

About 1870, the late Thomas Brewin, a Friend residing at Cirencester, brought me 
a plate of the Ram Inn, which he had borrowed, to illustrate the " Life of John Roberts,' 
in which the old Inn is mentioned. It seems that Hogarth, who had stayed for some days 
at the Ram in 1779, was unable to pay his bill on leaving. He told the landlord that he 
could, however, give him what would be worth more than the amount he owed ; and that 
was, 3. plate of the Ram Inn, This picture was the result. 

I took the opportunity to strike off some copies from the plate, which was returned 
to Thomas Brewin, but which has since, I fear, been lost. 

The parcel containing these copies was put aside with unusual care, and, as often 
happens in such cases, this led to its being overlooked. Its re-discovery in 1901 enables 
me to give the impression opposite page 7 of the present paper. 
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Since this pamphlet was printed I have chanced to hght 
on an article in "Z« Reviie des Deux Mondes, I Aoiit, 1892," 
on La fortune mobiliere dans l'histoire,ixova. which I take 
the following illustration of the way in which the twofold 
use of the Basilica as a Court of Justice and as a place of 
commercial exchange has left its mark even on the Paris 
Bourse of to-day, in which the business begins at the 
hour when the magistrates used to end their sitting. 
The writer, speaking of a royal "ordonnance" of 1673, 
says : — 

" Les uns et les autres, agens brevetes et couhssiers mar- 
rons se reunissaient chaque jour a la Place au Change, pres 
du Palais de Justice. C'etait la que se tenait le change ou la 
botirse; car des le regne de Henri IV, ce terme etait en usage. 
Bourse modeste, nuUement comparable au Royal-Exchange 
de Londres, et qui n'etait qu'une simple cour pavee en plein 
air. Telle quelle, les gens d'affaires refuserent de la quitter 
pour le pare Royal (pres la Bastille), que I'Etat venait 
d'amenager a leur intention, et qu'ils trouverent trop loin 
du Palais de Justice. Ce fut alors que Ton construisit pour 
eux la place Dauphine, ' la plus belle et la plus utile de 
Paris,' au dire d'un contemporain. Singuliere persistance 
des traditions : I'heure de la levee de I'audience des magi- 
strats, ' de la sortie de la cour,' c'est-a-dire environ midi et 
demi, que les financiers avaient adoptee pour le commence- 
ment de leurs assises, et que Ton nommait au XVII*^ siecle 
'I'heure de la Place au Change,' comme nous disons au- 
jourd'hui I'heure de la Bourse, n'a pas varie depuis trois 
cents ans, bien que la Bourse ait Emigre d'abord a I'hotel 
de Soissons, rue Quincampoix, puis a I'hotel de Nevers, 
rue Vivienne (1720), et que la speculation n'ait plus aucun 
rapport avec la procedure." 



AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.— NOTE 

In my paper on The Forest of Dean, which appeared in the 
Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society for i8gg, 
part 2, I wrongly described the principal officer of the Forest as 
the " Chief Verderer." The following letter, which I owe to the 
courtesy of Philip Baylis, the Deputy-Surveyor of the Forest of 
Dean, corrects this error, and adds some information which tnay 
be usefully appended to the article in question : 

Whitemead Park, Coleford, 

31st March, 1901. 
Dear Mr Bellows, 

I ought to have answered your letter before, but really I 
have been so exceedingly busy I have not had time. I will try 
and answer it now. 

First, as to Verderers. 

Manwood, a very learned writer and lawyer of the i6th century, 
and still cited as the principal authority on the "Forest Law," 
quotes* with approval the definition of a Verderer as given in 
Coke's 4th Inst., p. 292, which is as follows : — 

"A Verderor, Viridarius, is a Judicial Officer of The Forest, 
and chosen in full County by force of the King's Writ. His office 
is to observe and keep the Assizes or Laws of the Forest, and to 
view, receive and inroll the attachments and presentments of all 
manner of trespasses of the forest, of Vert and Venison, and to 
do equal right and justice as well to poor as to rich. All this and 
much more you may read in the oath which he taketh before the 
Sheriff. There be most commonly four Verderors in every of the 
King's Forests." 

The Verderer is chosen by the "/?/// county," that is by all the 
freeholders (40/-) of the county. The election is by open voting, 
and the polling, if poll there should be, is open /or 14 days. 

When elected, he holds office as do the judges, " dum bene, 
se, 6fc." 

The Verderer in the present day has nothing to do with the 
management of The Forest. 

The Verderers preside at the Court of Attachments or Wood- 
mote Court, held every forty days throughout the year, and hence 
it is sometimes called the Forty-day Court. They are also the 
judges of the Court of Swanimote [or Sweinmote.] 

What I have said as to the Election of Verderers does not apply 
to the Verderers of The New Forest. Their office is not the like 
Ancient and Honorable office that the Verderers of the Forest of 

* Manwood's Treatise of the Forest Laws, Ed. 1741, pp. 248, 249. 
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Dean is. The Verderers of The New Forest as at present consti- 
tuted are the creatures of (40 & 41 Vic, c. CXXI.) modern statutory 
enactment, and hold office (I believe) for three years only, and I 
think are chosen by the same body of electors as the Parish 
Council. 

The office which I have the honor to hold is that of Deputy- 
Surveyor of H.M. Royal Forest of Dean. 

The office of Surveyor General was, I believe, established by 
Henry VIII. after the abolition of the monasteries, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say he was the survivor of the " Court 
of Augmentations " and the " Court of General Surveyors " estab- 
lished by Henry VIII.* 

Formerly there were Six Deputy-Surveyors for the following 
Forests respectively : — 



Dean Forest. 

New Forest. 

AHce Holt, Woolmer and Bere Forests. 

Whittlewood and Salcey. 

Sherwood. 

Waltham. 



Of these, two only now exist, viz. : —Dean Forest and New 
Forest ; and the order in which I have given the six above is the 
order in which the}' are given in the Report of the Commissioners of 
1787. 

The office of Surveyor General no longer exists, but his powers 
and duties are exercised by the Department of Woods, Forests 
and Land Revenues of the Crown. 

The "Deputy-Surveyor" is the principal resident local Officer 
of The Crown, is appointed by the Lords of H.M. Treasury, and 
is (under the Department of Woods, Forests and Land Revenues) 
responsible for the entire management of the surface of the Forest 
and matters relating thereto. 

The Mines are under the superintendence of the Deputy- 
Gaveller. 

I do not know whether I have given you the information you 
desire, if I have not please let me know, and I will endeavour to 
supply the omission. 

Believe me, yours truly, 

PHILIP BAYLIS. 



* 27 H. VIII., c. 27, 28 ; 32 H. VIII., c. 20 ; 33 H. VIII., c. 39 ; Lies Pat: 38 H. VIII. 
7 E. VI., c. 2. 
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